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knowledge of naval affairs, must be forgiven if he failed to appreciate the
value of that move.

Great Britain and Spain were at war in January 1727, and Gibraltar was
besieged. Would Austria go to the rescue of her ally ? That was the question
which agitated the chancellaries of Europe; and feverish efforts were made,
by Fleury in particular, to prevent an European conflagration. Palm, the
Austrian ambassador in London, nearly wrecked everything by his stupidity :
he issued to the British nation a " memorial" in which he criticised statements
made in the King's Speech at the opening of the parliamentary session in
January; and his impudent interference in British domestic affairs was resented
even by the members of the Tory opposition. The country was solidly behind
the ministry when Palm was given his passports and told to leave for Austria.
Townshend's treaty stood the test of this crisis: Charles was presented with
an ultimatum; and faced with the prospect of war, he agreed to the allied
terms (May). The Spaniards were now isolated, and quickly saw that the game
was up: the Spanish ambassador at Vienna was thereupon ordered to agree
to the preliminaries which Charles had already accepted (June).

George was not to know of this last triumph for the ministry. On 3rd June
1727 he had left London for Hanover: a week later, as he was on his way
through Holland, he had a stroke. The physicians bled him; but their ministra-
tions were of no avail, for the stroke had left him paralysed and speechless;
and only by means of feeble signs could he convey to his attendants his wish
to be carried to his brother's house in Osnabriick. He was unconscious when he
reached there late on the evening of the loth: on the morning of the I2th he
died in the arms of the faithful Mustapha. His body remained at Osnabriick until
30th August, when it was buried in the family vault of the Guelphs at Hanover.

WALPOLE IS SAID (probably falsely) to have killed two horses as he rode
hell-for-leather to Richmond to announce to the Prince of Wales that his father
was dead. On his arrival he found the prince taking a siesta; and it was with
difficulty that the servants could be persuaded to waken their master. The new
king received the news calmly (there is almost certainly no truth in the pictur-
esque story that he replied to Walpole's announcement " dat is one big lie ") ;
and Walpole was dismissed with the command to take all future instructions
" from Compton." The Compton to whom George II. thus committed the
leadership of the government was Sir Spencer Compton (later Earl of Wilming-
ton), the Speaker of the House of Commons and Treasurer of the Prince of
Wales' household: by common report he was " a plodding, heavy fellow with
great application and no talents." Walpole did as he was told, and saw Compton
in his house at Chiswick: he found that the new head of the government, despite
the reputation which he enjoyed for his knowledge of " forms and precedents,"